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One who for the first time sees the inside workings of the 
conduct of examinations by the College Entrance Board, the 
perfection of its organization and the self-possession and 
rhythmic unity of its administrative staff, receives the same 
sort of superficial impression that he does of a very well 
regulated business office. But to one who sees the work 
which begins after the books are gathered in from at least 
half of the globe and handed over to the various corps of 
readers, the impression must be that of no mere executive 
office, but of a mill in little, devouring books and turning 
out judginents for the ultimate scrutiny of a hundred col- 
leges. So strong is this impression that the observer must 
needs wonder whether all this perfection of the machinery of 
reading, this working upon definite and standard -patterns, 
the elimination of what the manufacturer calls “handling”, 
is not boind to result in the ioss of sympathetic judgment, 
and in the establishment of a critical view which is not 
merely impartial but unimaginative and impersonal, and a 
working method which is not merely mechanical but lifeless, 

But let him sit with the readers a while, hear their ex- 
changes of judgment upon the merits of an answer, hear 
their laughter over a bit of humor, usually unintended (and 
they are really paid by the Board to laugh as well as to read 
endless pages of manuscript — for there is no better correc- 
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tive to one-sided reading than an occasional laugh), and let! 
him take in the terrible seriousness of a discussion between! 
two or three readers as to whether a writer should just! 
pass or just fail,—let him hear and see so much of the 
humanity of the process, the real concern of the readers in; 
their work, their fear that they will do an injustice to a) 
student or to an institution, and their appreciation of both | 
the opportunity and the responsibility in their position; and 
he is not likely to feel upon leaving that the reading is either | 
routine or devitalized. And yet this mill is in operation, 
under pressure, for from ten days to two weeks, employing | 
readers who work during this period at practically the limit, 
of their nervous capacity. Such conditions demand organi- 
zation and system, but organization and system which must, 
in the nature of things, give full scope to personal judgment, | 
and emphasize personal responsibility on the part of every 
reader. 

Both the magnitude and the significance of the work of 
reading were increased this year when Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton abandoned their June examinations. The number 
of candidates examined in composition jumped from 1734 | 
in 1915 to 4163 in 1916. With the consequent doubling of 
the staff of readers many of whom were new to work of | 
this sort upon this scale, the need of careful consideration | 
of standards and full discussion of working principles was : 
more than ever apparent. If ever the maintenance of the 
ideal balance between “personal” and “‘systematized” reading 
were jeopardized, it must have been under these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. As a matter of fact, however, the 
ordeal of reading, unduly lengthened as it was, was never 
less trying; and the assimilation of the new readers—a 
matter often of real difficulty even under the best of condi- 
tions — was effected with no unusual embarrassment, simply 
because the problem of assimilation was so patent a one. 

How it was done may be a matter not merely of interest 
but of illumination to the teacher whose pupils are some day 
to provide the material for a similar séance — whether that 
teacher have an initial distrust of the possibilities in the situ- 
ation and the methods followed, or whether he feels a rea- 
sonable faith in the ability of a group of well trained college 
instructors and secondary school teachers to decide who is 
and who is not college material. 

What is of the first importance at the outset of so impos- 
ing a test of concerted judgment is an understanding of 
what is meant by the figures which are eventually to appear 
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on the examination books. For some years of course, 60 
has been accepted by most of the larger Eastern colleges as 
the mark representing fitness for college; yet some of the 
most reputable Eastern colleges are willing to expend their 
effort upon a man who receives only 50. There are thus 
created two critical points, above the first of which is placed 
a book which displays unquestioned adequacy in intelligence 
and preparation, and below the second of which a book is 
graded which betrays too many deficiencies to make the 
writer a safe gamble for any college. In the uncertain 
area from 50 to 60 are found the books for which hope is not 
abandoned, but which are generally rejected by the colleges 
maintaining more exacting entrance requirements. It is a 
_simple matter, however, to agree upon this arbitrary scale, 
but a much different and more difficult matter to reach a 
fairly uniform view of what constitutes adequate prepar- 
ation. In the series of a dozen apparently typical books 
which the chief reader selected in June for trial reading and 
discussion, it turned out that there were differences in judg- 
ment ranging over 10, 20 or 30 points. On only one out of 
the dozen books was the whole group in agreement as to 
whether the writer should pass or fail. Upon another book 
the high and low marks were 80 and 35, both grades given 
by representatives of first-rate Eastern universities. 
“Hopeless”, you say, “and futile’? You think it only 
goes to demonstrate the fact that the whole marking-system 
is guess-work, and very blind guess-work at that. But is it 
really so? What these discrepancies in judgment do actu- 
ally show is that a purely personal reaction to a candidate’s 
work — such as is accepted by the majority of colleges in 
the reading of their examinations —is hopeless and futile, 
unless it is checked by intelligent comparisons of judgment 
and effective discussion of standards and principles of 
marking. So spectacular a collision of opinions as the one 
just cited, remarkable as it is, is explicable, and, what is 
more, amendable. The reader who had marked the book 
80 had never in his life discussed an entrance examination 
book; he was sure at least of the writer’s intelligence and 
would have been glad to have him in college. _The reader 
who gave the book 35 marked it twenty points below its 
next most severe critic; his judgment was that the book was 
asinine. Both readers agreed substantially as to the quality 
of composition — which was the matter of examination; and 
their judgment ultimately supported the mark of over 60 
which was assigned the book in conference. One thing at 
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least was determined by this discussion: that opinions as to 
the intelligence of a candidate are very unsafe criteria for 
the marking of a book in composition. Yet without doubt 
such a rational view of the purpose of examination-reading 
could not have been reached so quickly and certainly in any 
session of university readers. 

Again, there are disagreements as to the actual merits of 
the writing — as writing. Inevitably one reader must stress 
correctness of detail; another scope and information, another 
aesthetic quality ; and all these penchants must come to the 
surface when in the discussion of tentative grades a reader 
explains his divergence from the average mark. At the 
end of the first conference, then, there are certain articles 
of agreement which constitute a rough standard, the funda- 
mental point of which is that a candidate shall write with 
reasonable correctness. 

When the work of reading is undertaken, the most urgent 
problem is to reduce as quickly as is possible within reason, 
and with proper respect for the value of every critical 
opinion propounded, the marked and fairly constant discrep- 
ancies in judgment on the part of the individual readers. 
For a day or two the reading of the newer members of the 
group is followed closely by the chief reader, with the aid 
of the more experienced and reliable members of the staff. 
Frequent conferences constantly narrow down the margin 
of difference from the normal; and in a relatively short time 
discussions and wide divergences of opinion are rarer. Ali 
the books between 40 and 60 are of course re-read by a 
second reader, who is ignorant of the first mark assigned ; 
and in this operation it is the duty of the chief reader to see 
that the most efficient use is made of the contrasts in per- 
sonality, pedagogical environment and intellectual interests 
which tend to give the work of the members of the group 
evenness and balance. Day-to-day differences in accuracy 
must be noted. A hasty reader is matched with a meticulous 
one, an exacting critic with a sympathetic one, sometimes a 
school-man with a college-man, and sometimes — let us ad- 
mit it— a woman-teacher with a man, all for the purpose 
of supplementing with one another the characteristic differ- 
ences in experience, temperament, and outlook which tend 
to create one-sided individual judgment, but at the same time 
to broaden the collective vision. At times agreement is diffi- 
cult; but every compromise helps to define a principle, and 
if a book is ultimately referred to a third reader, it is certain 
that the candidate has been given every reasonable chance 
of passing. 
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As the period devoted to reading lengthens, the regularity 
and smoothness of the process becomes very apparent, and 
is always commented upon by the newer readers. There 
are still debates, however, and sometimes deadlocks, so that 
it is not an unheard-of thing for a book to go through three 
or even four hands during the later days of the reading; 
and naturally the differences of judgment involved in so 
serious discussion at such a late date are more than likely 
to center in the question whether a book should receive 59 
or 61. Discussions as to “questions of law,’ have now 
practically disappeared, and the problems raised in the final 
stretch of work are those which relate to the nature and 
relevancy of the evidence of preparation which a book 
offers. The readers have acquired or renewed their ex- 
pertness in the interpretation of such evidence; and their 
decisions are judicial. 

The conclusion that must be drawn by one who has seen 
the vagaries of “impressionistic” marking, and even the 
deceits of “mathematical”? marking, in the very best of our 
universities, must be this: that the reading for the Board is 
distinctly more responsible and more accurate than that of 
any college reading-board. The college-group sees the 
whole problem as one involving only the institution and the 
candidate, with the institution as the preponderant influence. 
The readers for the Board see the problem as one concern- 
ing equally both candidate and college, and for that reason 
they avoid both experimental decisions, which might hurt 
the college, and wire-drawn decisions, which might be 
unfair to the candidate. What is still more important, the 
reading for the Board is really professional, in the sense 
that it is conducted by men and women who make the bus- 
iness of reading a matter of serious interest and conscienti- 
ous study. What this means not only for candidate and col- 
lege, but for the cause of education, in the clearer definition 
of entrance requirements and in the more effective articula- 
tion of secondary school and collegiate work in English, is 
already beginning to appear. To be sure, it is no easy task 
to build up and to maintain a force of readers with consist- 
ent standards and traditions. but there can be little question 
in the mind of an intelligent teacher, either in school or 
college, that the extensicn of the inflwence of this organiza- 
tion must in the end spell much greater precision in entrance 
standards and better service to institutions and students 
alike. 

The writer has dealt here only with generalities; and he 
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may be confronted by the solicitous teacher with the mortal- 
ity-statistics in the subject, which are published annually 
by the Board. All that can be said on this point is that 
with capable and careful teaching and efficient school admin- 
istration, individual schools have had eighty and ninety 
per cent. of success upon the examinations of the Board. 
This fact seems sufficient commentary upon the complaint. 
In this connection, however, it is true that something could 
be done to indicate for the candidate more than the mere 
requirements —to show him what, specifically, is in the 
reader’s view satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The Board 
has actually taken steps to fill this need, and has in the 
press a pamphlet of suggestions and aids for candidates 
which should appear very shortly. With information upon 
this point to supplement efficient reading, no candidate 
should perish either unjustly or in ignorance of the nature 
of his fate. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Professor Steeves, who has written this Leaflet at the 
special request of the editor, has most efficiently served the 
College Entrance Examination Board in the capacity of 
reader of English papers. He knows thoroughly the tradi- 
tions of the organization and has kept in constant touch 
with the varied changes that new conditions have imposed. 
He has listened sympathetically to the adverse criticism that 
from time to time has been directed against the “high mor- 
tality rate”, and he has always been ready to codperate in 
any reasonable plan to lessen the percent of failures, pro- 
vides always that appropriate standards be maintained. We 
are glad, to give our readers the view-point which his long 
experience has established. 


Our AutuMN MEEgTING. 


Our next meeting is to be held in Springfield on Saturday, 
December 7. While a few of the details are yet to be ar- 
ranged, the important items of the program may be an- 
nounced. The general theme is Fundamentals in English 
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Teaching. Various phases of this topic will be presented 
by Mrs. Mary H. Dowd of the Manchester, (N. H.) High 
School, Mr. C. H. Ward of the Taft School, and Mr. C. L. 
Hanson of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. Pro- 
fessor C. B. Tinker of Yale will give the afternoon lecture. 

Those members who recall the Springfield meeting in 
1908 will have faith in the enthusiasm of the Springfield 
workers. Few of the Boston meetings have been so well 
attended. Eastern Massachusetts must do her part; we 
know Western Massachusetts will do hers. 

Remember these major items: 


DATE — DECEMBER 7. 
PLACE — SPRINGFIELD. 
THEME — THE FUNDAMENTALS. 


Here are a few minor items: 
There will be luncheon between the sessions. 

2. Five persons can codperate in buying a ten-trip ticket 
from Boston to Springfield, at a saving of fifty cents 
a person. 

Full programs will be sent out with the December 

Leaflet: | 

4. Watch the Springfield papers for further announce- 

ments. 


peer, 


isu) 


Members of the Association will regret to hear that Mr. 
Hitchcock has resigned the presidency. He is now on a 
pleasure trip in Japan, and as he will be absent several 
months he wishes to surrender his office. He has, however, 
faithfully worked out the present plans for the Springfield 
meeting. The execution of these plans he has entrusted to 
his successor. 


The Executive Committee has appointed Mr. William C. 
Hill, Principal of the Central High School, Springfield, to 
fill Mr. Hitchcock’s unexpired term. Aside from the fact 
that Mr. Hill is an executive of proved ability, we feel that 
the appointment will contribute greatly to the success of the 
Springtield meeting. 


f Wey tect 
a y a . i 
Stone and Garrison’s Essentials of Argument 
By Artuur P. Strong, Instructor in English in Harvard Uni- 
versity and Stewart L. Garrison, Instructor in 
English and Public Speaking in Worcester 
Academy. xii+332 pp. 12 mo. $1.30. 

The basic principle of this class textbook is that argument 
is not a hybrid or freak form of composition in which 
analysis, evidence, and reasoning are the only things to be 
considered. There are chapters on the qualities of style with 
some attempt to apply the principles specifically to argument. 

A chapter on Delivery and one on Debating are not theoreti- 
cal but embody the practical results of the senior author, who 
gives the courses in argument at Harvard, is a judge and 
lawyer in active practice, and is in charge of the Advisory 
Committee at Harvard which has practical control of all the 
debating activities of the university. 

The book includes all the subjects of the triangular debates 
between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and gives a specimen 
brief and argument with the authors’ comments and criticism 
in detail. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


For College Entrance Work 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty-three volumes, well-printed, of a handy size, 
bound in cloth, most of them listing at twenty-five cents 
a volume. The texts are from recognized authentic 
editions and are complete, save for certain omissions 
universally considered advisable. 

The auxiliary material given in these texts — notes, 
introductions, biographical sketches, critical commmen- 
taries — displays scholarly editing and is a real time- 
saver to the teacher. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 


TWELFTH NIGHT—Hdited by Adgar Coit Morris, Syracuse 
University 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH—Hdited by Edgar Coit Morris 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES—Hdited by James R. Rutland, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE - - - BOSTON 


An accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other arts, is an acquired 
talent, which can only be produced by severe thought and a long-continued 
intercourse with the best models of composition. —W ordsworth 


The recent volumes listed below offer just this opportunity for study of 
the best models. They are veritable gateways to literary appreciation, 
Manly : English Prose and Poetry, (eo ee pages. One- 
Volume Edition 


Hopkins and Hughes: The English Novel before the 
Nineteenth Century 


Calhoun and MacAlarney : Readings from American 
Literature 35 pages 


Cooper : Methods and Aims in the Study of Lit- 
erature 1.20 


Our list “ Books in Higher English"’ will help you in your seareh for 
adquate reference texts. A Postal will secure it, if addressed to 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston 


LEWIS & HOSIC’S 


Practical English for High Schools 


has been prepared in accordance with these principles 


1. That mutch of the material in the books now in 
use in the schools is overmature, over ambitious, and 
unrelated to the thoughts and lives of young people. 


2. That greater strength should be laid upon social 
letters, business letters, newspapers and magazines — 
subject matter hitherto almost completely neglected. 


3. That practice in expression has little value unless 
it involves genuine personal experience and creative im- 
agination. 


The Pioneer Textbook of a New Type 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


